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Where we stand 



The International Socialist Organisation is a group of 
revolutionaries in Aotearoa/New Zealand. We are 
part of Te Mana movement. We are active in 
campaigns, protests, on campuses, and in the unions. 

Socialism 

Capitalism is a system of crisis, exploitation and war 
in which production is for profit not human need. 
Although workers create society’s wealth, they have 
no control over its production or distribution. A new 
society can only be built when workers collectively 
seize control of that wealth and create a new state in 
which they will make the decisions about the 
economy, social life and the environment. 

Workers' Power 

Only the working class has the power to create a 
society free from exploitation, oppression and want. 
Liberation can be won only through the struggles of 
workers themselves, organised independently of 
other classes and fighting for real workers' power - a 
new kind of state based on democratically elected 
workers’ councils. China and Cuba, like the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, have nothing to do 
with socialism. They are repressive state capitalist 
regimes. We support the struggles of workers against 
every ruling class. 

Liberation From Oppression 

We fight for democratic rights. We are opposed to all 
forms of racism, sexism, homophobia, and 
transphobia. These forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise for their own defence. 
All these forms of liberation are essential to socialism 
and impossible without it. 

Revolution Not Reformism 

Despite the claims of the Labour Party and Trade 
Union Leaders, the structures of the present 
parliament, army, police, and judiciary cannot be 
taken over and used by the working class. They grew 
up under capitalism and are designed to protect the 
ruling class against workers. There is no 
parliamentary road to socialism. 


Internationalism 

Workers in every country are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for socialism is part of a worldwide 
struggle. We oppose everything that divides workers 
of different countries. We oppose all immigration 
controls. We campaign for solidarity with workers in 
other countries. We oppose imperialism and support 
all genuine national liberation struggles. 

Tino Rangatiratanga 

We support the struggle for tino rangatiratanga. Maori 
capitalists and corporate Iwi leaders have no interest 
in achieving tino rangatiratanga for working class 
Maori. The government and corporate warriors’ 
approach to Treaty claims has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working class Maori. Tino 
rangatiratanga cannot be achieved within capitalism. 
It will only become a reality with the establishment of 
a workers’ state and socialist society. 

Environment 

Exploitation of nature is as central to capitalism as 
exploitation of labour. Capitalism everywhere drains 
the earth of its resources for the profit of the few, 
devastating the environment and the lives of ordinary 
people in the process. Climate change is transforming 
the earth and threatening life as we know it. lb stop it, 
humanity must re-organise its relation to the earth. 
The fight for socialism, led by the working class, is at 
the same time a fight to create a world where human 
beings live sustainably with the environment. 

Revolutionary Organisation 

To achieve socialism, the most militant sections of the 
working class have to be organised into a 
revolutionary socialist party. Such a party can only be 
built by day-to-day activity in the mass organisations 
of the working class. We have to prove in practice to 
other workers that reformist leaders and reformist 
ideas are opposed to their own interests. We have to 
build a rank and file movement within the unions. 


Join the International Socialists 

We practice what we preach, and support the working class movement whenever we can, with 
the long-term aim of building an organisation that can provide the working class with political 
leadership in times of upheaval. We currently have branches in: Tamaki Makaurau/Auckland, 
Poneke/Wellington, and Otepoti/Dunedin that meet weekly. 

If you are interested in our politics and want to get involved please email us at: 
contact@iso.org.nz and check out our website at: www.iso.org.nz 
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Editorial 



Stuff.co.nz: Teachers show their support for combined action before the actual vote took place. 


The government was trying to talk up last 
quarter's unemployment rate - 6.9% - as 
progress. It is a fall, after all, but in fact this 
stubbornly high figure shows the 
continuing bad state of the economy. 


Stories through the summer 
reinforce this sense - the 
Novopay fiasco has left many 
hundreds of casual and part-time 
staff in schools short of cash each 
pay period, and facing 
government and Ministry 
indifference and arrogance. Just 
recently Mainzeal's collapse led 
to hundreds of job losses (at least 
200, according to 3News), and 
many sub-contractors without pay. 

So the economy, and life for 
working people, remains bad. But 
this doesn't automatically mean 
opposition to the government is 
increasing in visible forms. John 
Key was surrounded by admiring 
crowds at the Big Gay Out in 
Auckland. Politicians don't risk 
walkabouts if they sense the 
possibility of embarrassing 
publicity Kefs advisers obviously 
trust his ongoing popularity 


The issues around us are real, but 
slow-burning: entrenched poverty 
- and child poverty - is a 
decades' old issue now. The 
housing crisis points to another 
long-term problem in workers’ 
lives. The fact this situation has 
been around so long - and 
Labour's dismal failure fronting 


any real opposition - may 
explain why there hasn't been 
more resistance to Key. It also 
assures us that the motivations 
for resistance won't go away 
either. 


When asking the question ‘fight 
or flight?’, many workers can still 
look at the option of flight as a 
real one. Statistics New Zealand’s 
International Travel and Migration 
series shows that 53,676 people 
left permanently for Australia in 
the year to December. This is the 
highest December year total in 
history, eclipsing the 51,054 in 
2011, 36,830 in 2010, and 32,755 
in 2009. Net emigration to 
Australia, at 38,796, is also at a 
record. This has a big impact on 
the class struggle here - workers 
facing job losses can look to 
Australia where once they may 


have had to stand and fight. But, 
should the Australian economy 
reverse, the prospect of returning 
jobless New Zealanders would 
add a new, and explosive, 
volatility. 


"When asking the question 'fight or flight?' 
many workers can still look at the option of 
flight as a real one... 53 ; 676 people left 
permanently for Australia in the year to 

December." 
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Anti-racism 


Treaty hides racist rip-off 



Sovereignty... Protesters at Waitangi fly the flag of the Confederated Tribes ofAotearoa, which declared independence in 1835 


For many New Zealanders, Waitangi Day is a 
time to celebrate the founding of New Zealand, 
a nation which we are taught to believe is bom 
of a union of two peoples, Maori and Pakeha - 
"He iwi tahi tatou". This national myth serves to 
obscure the true character of the treaty and the 
colonial state that it established. 


Far from being an idealistic union 
of two people, the founding of 
modem New Zealand was bom of 
the bloody theft of land and 
resources; modem New Zealand 
and its wealth is built on the ruins 
of a pre-existing Maori society that 
had to be tom apart before space 
could be created for capitalism to 
supersede it 

The marginalisation of Maori, the 
imposition of colonial occupation 
and the growth of New Zealand 


capitalism are all intimately 
connected and as a consequence, 
New Zealand has inherited from its 
inception the structures and 
systems of a racist society. 

Racism serves a special role in all 
capitalist societies. Racism as we 
know it has never existed in 
Europe or any other part of the 
world prior to the advent of 
capitalism. In order for early 
capitalist industries in the West to 
develop, raw materials and labour 


had to be appropriated or stolen. 
Thus it is no coincidence that the 
rapid growth of capitalism went 
hand in hand with rampant 
colonialism and the largest and 
most brutal slave trade that ever 
existed in the histoiy of humankind 
- the pillage of Africa. To justify the 
theft, slaughter and oppression that 
was required for the spread of 
capitalism, the crude biological 
version of racism came into 
existence; the idea that Europeans 
were biologically superior to non¬ 
white people and that the latter 
were fit to be exterminated and 
exploited was one that fitted well 
with the needs of a rapidly 
expanding capitalist economy. 

The ruling class haven't appealed to 
biology all that much since World 
War TWo. Rather it is ''cultural" 
racism we live with today. 
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Anti-racism 


New Zealand has inherited from its 
colonial roots a state that is built for 
the purpose of oppressing an 
indigenous society and the systemic 
marginalisation of Maori people. 
Consider for example New 
Zealand’s prison population; while 
Maori make up some 15% of New 
Zealand’s total population they 
make up 50% of New Zealand’s 
male prison population and 60% of 
the country’s female prison 
population. Other statistics for 
health, education and standard of 
living show that Maori bear a 
disproportionate and enduring 
burden of poverty and 
disenfranchisement. While racist 
attitudes can be observed as playing 
their role in this catastrophe, they 
themselves are a part of a state 
which exists to systemically strip 
Maori people of their wealth, mana 
and self-determination. 

Racism also provides the capitalist 
ruling class with convenient 
scapegoats. In 2004, Don Brash the 
then leader of the opposition 
National party made a speech at the 
Orewa Rotary Club, where he 
essentially accused Maori people of 
stealing from society. This claim is 
patently absurd, but its coverage in 
the national media led to National 
making significant gains in the 
polls. The hypocrisy of a wealthy 
capitalist accusing a people who 
have been systematically robbed 
and oppressed in their own land is 
rich to say the least; however the 
formula of the wealthy pointing the 
finger at the poor serves its purpose 
in dividing the working class. When 
Pakeha workers point the finger at 
Maori and accuse them of stealing 
from them, they overlook the fact 
that the real thieves are those who 
grow rich every day on the backs of 
ordinary workers. Racism allows 
bosses, capitalists and the wealthy 
to shield themselves and obscure 
the nature of how they get their 
wealth and power. _ 


Racism: A tool 

New Zealand’s political tradition of 
blaming the weak and 
disenfranchised also finds 
expression in beneficiary bashing 
which is another example of fat cats 
telling workers to blame the most 
powerless sections of the working 
class for problems in the capitalist 
economy; an economy that for all 
its problems, never fails to keep the 
capitalists rich. It also finds 
expression in anti-Asian racism, 
which along with anti-Maori 
racism, has a long political tradition 
in New Zealand. Today, Asians are 
accused of providing cheap labour 
that undermines the job security of 
'Kiwi' workers. It seems to be lost on 
many people that Asians are not 
the ones who determine how cheap 
their labour is! Wages and working 
conditions are set by the capitalists 
who own the means of production. 


of the rich 

working class. If workers squabble 
among themselves and blame each 
other for the problems caused by 
the ruling class, then the ruling 
class is able to protect itself from 
the threat of a united workers 
movement to overthrow them. In 
New Zealand as in every capitalist 
society, racism is used to weaken 
and divide the working class. New 
Zealand’s colonial history has 
meant that the struggle against 
colonialism and racism is 
intrinsically linked with the 
struggle to rip out the roots of 
capitalism in this country. Justice 
for tangata whenua will not come 
about until the state that has been 
designed to systemically oppress 
them is smashed forever. Justice for 
immigrants and all workers 
regardless of racial background or 
nationality also lies on this hope; 


"Justice for tangata whenua will not come about 
until the state that has been designed to 
systemically oppress them is smashed forever. 

Justice for immigrants and all workers 
regardless of racial background or nationality 

also lies on this hope..." 


By accusing Asians of stealing jobs, 
capitalists set worker against 
worker and ensure that Pakeha, 
Maori, Pasifika and Asian workers 
are made to compete with each 
other in accepting the lowest wages 
and working conditions. If Asian 
labour is used to undermine the 
job security of others, it is because 
the capitalists desire it so and the 
real solution is not to blame the 
Asian workers themselves, but to 
demand better wages, more jobs, 
better conditions and job security 
for all workers, regardless of their 
race. 

Racism is an excellent tool for 
reducing the collective power of the 


that the workers of the world can 
unite against their real class 
enemies. Workers in New Zealand, 
especially Pakeha workers need to 
realise that they have nothing to 
gain from pointing the finger of 
blame at those who are even more 
powerless than they. The mark of a 
successful parasite is that it can 
exploit its host and go unnoticed; 
while workers of all races in New 
Zealand and around the world 
suffer from the crippling effects of 
economic recession, capitalists 
flourish and rake in record profits. 

A united working class is strong 
and powerful a divided class is 
weak and directionless. 

Gayaal Iddamalgoda 
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Review 


Militant Classics: 

Ka Whawhai Tonu Matou 


Ranginui Walker presents a history 
of Aotearoa/New Zealand from the 
perspective of Maori fighting for self- 
determination. In this way the book 
has a 'bottom up' or 'people's history' 
feel to it - it is an indispensable 
resource for activists today. 

Walker has been an engaged intellectual, scholar and 
activist fighting for Maori rights for decades, and his 
history is informed by this deep personal commitment 
and experience. 

It cuts through many liberal myths generated by the likes 
of James Belich and Michael King. Its unapologetic 
characterisation of Maori that took up arms against the 
crown in the Land Wars as freedom fighters is something 
that every socialist should agree with. The argument that 
the Land Wars didn’t defeat the Maori resistance per se 
but weakened it to the point that the new settler state 
could consolidate its power and steal vast swathes of land 
through the native land court is an important insight. The 
book is full of history that the capitalist establishment 
continues to try and bury. 

Far from a celebration of colonisation like most histories 
of New Zealand, Evan Poata-Smith, in a sympathetic but 
critical appraisal, suggests that: 

"Ka Whawhai Tonu Matou represented a challenge to the 
more sanitised versions of history that tended to present New 
Zealand as a harmonious and progressive nation in a world 
otherwise characterised by incessant ethnic conflict, racism 
and division. This romanticism, originally encapsulated in 
Hobson s decree at the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi that 
New Zealand was 'one nation, one people’, had become firmly 
entrenched in the consciousness of many New Zealanders. 

Walker clearly demonstrates that underlying this patriotism and 
rhetoric of national unity is a more sinister version of our 
national history, predicated on notions of European superiority, 
racism and the destruction of the territorial and cultural 
integrity of indigenous communities. ” 

Walker gives us a coherent history of Maori resistance 
with a vast amount of knowledge and detail. The book 
starts with a brief description of myths and legends and 
the second chapter examines early Maori settlement of 
Aotearoa. The scope of the history is fantastic - Walker 
chronicles wave after wave of struggle leading up to the 
mass hikoi and split within the Labour Party in 2004 over 
the confiscation of the foreshore and seabed. 



Some of the political analysis and narrative presented by 
Walker is questionable. There is not a strong analysis of 
the class divide within the contemporary Maori world 
and the way this influences approaches to treaty 
settlements. This is a problem, especially since we have 
seen the Maori Party go into coalition with National and 
then split to form the Mana movement. Sadly the book 
does not provide much insight into the left/right divide 
within the movement for tino rangatiratanga. For those 
interested Poata-Smith provides a leftwing critique of Ka 
Whawhai Tonu Matou that you can read online[l]. 

Despite this, as far as histories of Aotearoa/New Zealand 
go, Ka Whawhai Tonu Matou is the best I have read. All 
activists need to read it (and re-read it) and engage with 
the debates that it brings up about both historical and 
contempory politics and strategy For Marxists, who aim to 
rebuild a revolutionary movement grounded in the 
struggles here, it is a vital text that brings to life 
generations of struggle. 

Derwin Smith 


[1] http://ro.uow.edu.au/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=2.526&context= artspapers 
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Beneficiary rights 


Broken benefit model builds 


barriers 



Fired up andfighting . . . Disabled people in Britain are 
fighting hard against work testing done by private company 
Atos . The NZ Government is looking to copy this broken 
British model. 

This year the National government 
will be implementing changes to 
the disability benefit based on a 
similar system used in the UK. 

The welfare reforms in 2008 in the UK brought in a work 
capability assessment. A healthcare company is 
contracted to do these assessments. This company is 
currently Atos and its performance in this regard has 
been heavily criticised by disabled people’s 
organisations, as well as individuals, MPs, the Commons 
Select Committee for Work and Pensions, and the 
Citizen’s Advice Bureau. As David Matthews, the head of 
CCS Disability Action Aotearoa New Zealand, says, 

“We support the use of appropriate tests designed to find out 
what assistance and supports the person needs to obtain 
employment. However, we have grave concerns about UK- 
style assessments, especially when these are undertaken by 
contracted providers. Despite the rhetoric about focusing on 
peoples abilities, these tests have proven to be medical model 
based checklists, often administrated by people with little real 
knowledge of disability. The complex social and economic 
factors that govern people s access to employment are deemed 
unimportant in these tests which are characterized by asking 
meaningless questions about the person s ability to hold a half 
kilogram weight . 5J 

The British Department of Work and Pensions has 
admitted 38% of appeals [by beneficiaries] against ESA 
(Employment and Support Allowance) decisions are 
successful. CAB advisers estimate the success rate at 
appeal, where someone receives specialist CAB advice 
and is represented, is 80%. In too many cases medicals 


are rushed, people aren’t listened to, information is 
recorded inaccurately or ignored and medical evidence 
from the doctors treating people isn’t taken into account. 

Ttoo of the major flaws with the work capability 
assessment are its lack of consideration of disabilities 
that fluctuate in severity over time and how it deals 
with mental illness. Mental Health Resistance Network 
argue that the process is discriminatory towards 
people with mental health conditions. Mental Health 
Resistance Network, who are now on Facebook, 
explain the reasons for the case: 

"The reason that the ESA process discriminates against 
people with mental health disabilities is that the process 
requires ESA applicants to self-report how their ability to 
work is affected by their disability. While this is challenging 
enough for many people with physical disabilities, it can be a 
distressing, and sometimes an impossible task for many people 
with mental health disabilities. This is because some people 
with mental health disabilities do not always have insight into 
their condition, and others may find it difficult to articulate 
the effect of their disability on their fitness to work for reasons 
of shame or otherwise. Furthermore some mental health 
disabilities are complex, fluctuating, and often hidden, and 
these are by their very nature difficult for Atos Health Care 
Professionals (who are often not doctors and in general have 
no expertise in mental health) to properly assess at a short 
face-to-face assessment. In addition, people with mental 
health disabilities are often particularly vulnerable to the 
stresses of the assessment process itself and often cannot cope 
with marshalling medical evidence explaining their condition. 
This means that they face substantial disadvantage as a result 
of the way in which ESA claims are processed. ” 

These reforms are part of a process of minimising what 
the government pays to its residents. Switching to this 
system would be moving towards the UK disability 
model (the extent to which an individual can overcome 
barriers) rather than the one we have here now (how 
society builds barriers for the disabled). Fraud is cited as 
a reason to do these assessments by some, but even a 
Ministry of Social Development document admits this: 
“the UK Government’s own estimate of Incapacity Benefit 
fraud is low compared to other benefits - less than 1 in 
200 (cf. Social Market Foundation 2005). Given that 
increases are not the result of fraud; numbers will not 
fall by simply 'clamping down' on claimants. There are 
no comparable estimates of the level of fraud within 
New Zealand. 

We should be caring for all of our vulnerable, not 
making their lives harder. We need to oppose a system 
that treats people as worthless if they can’t work, or if 
they require special consideration in how they can 
work. 

_ Juliet Thomborson 
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Child poverty 


Third world 'solutions' for NZ kids 



In January, the children's charity Variety 
announced a sponsorship program called 
Kiwi Kids. Like similar programs in the 
oppressed countries of the so-called "Third 
World", people can sponsor a poor child in 
Aotearoa to help them 'meet their unmet 
health and education needs'. 


The program was started in 
response to reports from the 
Children’s Commissioner and the 
Child Poverty Action Group (CPAG) 
which estimate that over 270,000 
children in Aotearoa/New Zealand, 
approximately 1 in 4, are living in 
poverty. In single-parent families, 
the poverty rate jumps to 56%. Sadly, 
this is not news. Child poverty levels 
have been at these shocking levels 
for years. They’re so bad, the 
country was recently ranked 28th 
out of 30 in the list of OECD 
countries on child well-being, 
beating only Mexico and Turkey. 

The backdrop: 
inequality 

The backdrop to this tragedy is 
ongoing attacks on access to health, 
education, and welfare; most 
recently during record high 
unemployment levels. Paula 
Bennett’s welfare reforms have very 
effectively reduced entitlements 


and excluded a great many people 
from access to welfare. Additionally, 
the changes to student loans and 
allowances have made it more 
difficult to access tertiary education 
whilst primary and secondary 
schools have had closures and 
funding diverted to establishing 
charter schools. Unemployment 
has doubled since 2008, to 7.3% in 
the later part of 2012 - the highest it 
has been since 1999. For parents 
on low incomes, or no incomes, 
there is no way out. Meanwhile, the 
wealthiest 152 New Zealanders 
control $44.3 billion, with 3 people 
controlling over a billion dollars 
each and Prime Minister John Key 
just scraping into the rich list last 
year at $50 million. 

The most basic safety nets are 
being taken away from those who 
need it. The rate of poverty in 
families where the sole income is 
from benefits is 6-7 times higher 
than in those with at least one 
parent in full time work. Yet, CPAG 
obtained figures revealing that over 


3 70 families with dependent 
children had had their benefits 
halved in the year leading up to 
August 2012. As CPAG Director, 
Assoc Prof Michael O’Brien said, 

“We are extremely concerned for the 
children in families where benefit 
income is reduced by half Benefit 
levels provide a subsistence level of 
support at best and these children 
almost certainly lead very 
impoverished lives already. We know 
poverty can have life-long 
consequences on children s health, 
education and well-being. The 
government has failed to take the needs 
of extremely vulnerable children into 
account in their ideological zeal for 
work at any cost. In a period of high 
unemployment and rising costs this 
amounts to state neglect. " 

The reality is that impoverished 
children do not exist in isolation - 
they are part of low-income 
families. These families are being 
forced to live in garages, vehicles, 
and sheds. They are experiencing a 
resurgence of preventable illnesses 
once considered close to 
eliminated, skin infections, and 
respiratory infections at a rate 
which is terrifying to behold. To 
quote documentary maker Bryan 
Bruce, 

"... its not because their parents don't 
care. They do. They 're just poor. 
Typically they can't afford heating so 
they huddle together in one room and 
in large families that s how diseases 
such as tuberculosis, meningitis and 
rheumatic fever are spread. " 

The weekly maths attempting to 
balance the cost of food, clothing, 
transport, housing, medical costs, 
and school expenses comes up 
short time after time. 

Opinions from commentators, from 
the reactionary to the uninformed, 
abound on how to address this 
issue in different ways, ranging 
from the absurd to the vaguely 
sensible. Many are outright racist. 
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Child poverty 



Mana Party billboards from 2011 election ... Fixing child poverty is not 
rocket science but it requires a radical change of direction. 


A great many news stories and 
commentators imagined a 
causative link in the fact that child 
poverty rates are nearly double in 
Maori and Pasifika families than in 
Pakeha families. These excuses are 
designed to deny the impact of 
decades of beneficiaiy bashing, 
anti-worker government policy, a 
siphoning of funds from the poor to 
the rich, and more than a century 
of institutional racism. Maori and 
Pasifika; single income families; 
beneficiaries. All three groups are 
over-represented in the poverty 
stakes, and that means children 
from these groups are fighting a 
system that’s stacked against them 
from the start. 

Labour accepts - and sometimes 
uses - right-wing rhetoric blaming 
beneficiaries, and kept 
beneficiaries’ families out of 
Working for Families. Child poverty 
did not start with the Key 
government, although they have 
made it worse. This is a decades’ 
long problem. 


Crisis Point 

Public disquiet is building, though. 
Even the parliamentary parties 
have been forced to take the matter 
seriously The Mana Party has 
introduced a bill to parliament 
which would see decile 1 and 2 
schools providing free lunches and 
breakfast to all their pupils at the 
cost of just $ 18 million. The Greens 
and Labour have talked about 
similar initiatives, and openly 
support Mana’s bill. While this bill, 
and others proposed, would 
certainly improve the lives of a great 


many children from low income 
families, and absolutely should be 
supported, they - like the Variety 
initiative - are band aids at best, 
and an “ambulance at the bottom 
of the cliff” at worst. 

The 'Sponsor a Kiwi Kid' initiative 
looks to privatise the “solution”, in 
the same way that we have 
privatised support for children in 
impoverished and exploited 
nations. This is completely in line 


with the neoliberal policies which 
have dominated government 
decision making since the 1980s. 
The consistent theme has been the 
shifting of costs from the state onto 
individuals, be it education, 
healthcare, public transport, or 
caring for our most vulnerable. 

Formerly poverty was considered a 
blight on society, to be addressed as 
a society. However, the rhetoric of 
the last few years, especially in 
recent years, has been increasingly 
about placing the blame on 
individuals, normally in the form of 
beneficiaiy bashing and/or blatant 


racism. This has been in the service 
of giving a free pass to attacks on 
services which overwhelmingly 
benefit workers. TV news shows 
which bother to look at poverty in 
Aotearoa/New Zealand, especially 
child poverty, repeatedly ask 
questions such as “Where are/were 
the parents?”. The implication is 
that poverty is the product of 
laziness, greed or personal failings. 
The real question is why do we as a 
society accept a system which 
creates these conditions and 
enforces poverty on our most 
innocent? 

Child poverty, indeed poverty in 
general, cannot be eliminated 
without addressing Aotearoa/New 
Zealand’s almost unparalleled 
wealth inequality. That a handful of 
people can control billions of 
dollars while hundreds of 
thousands go without meals is 
obscene. Any solutions which don’t 
address this reality will only ever be 
treating symptoms. The root cause 
is an economic system which 
considers the impoverishment of 
many an acceptable price for the 
enrichment of the few. The only 
solution is a society which places 
the needs of people over the desire 
for profit. 

Kevin Hodder 


'The 'Sponsor a Kiwi Kid' initiative looks 
to privatise the ‘solution’, in the same 
way that we have privatised support for 
children in impoverished and exploited 
nations." 
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Local democracy 



Devaluing democracy: Thousands of Maori protested the lack of specifically Maori representation in the Auckland “Super 
City” - local government changes devalue democracy for all working class communities. 1.5 million Aucklanders can't be 
properly represented by 20 people and a super mayor with dictatorial powers. 


One strand of the government's 
rightwing neo-liberal policy 
agenda is local government 
reform; or perhaps we should 
say "deform". The aim of deform 
is to enfeeble local democracy, 
cut staff, cut pay, cut services 
and make privatization easier. 

The was a time when the local state served the needs of 
developing capitalism well by providing infrastructure, a 
healthier pool of workers and ordered communities. Local 
authorities could raise rates from their citizens and deliver 
services such as roads, sanitation, water supply, schools 
and libraries, and regulate communities by means of 
permits, licences and by-laws. This so-called ‘municipal 
socialism’ does not fit with the requirements of today’s 
laissez-faire capitalism in the same way. The local state 
still provides core infrastructure on which the economy 
relies. However, the procedures of local democracy that 
allows elected councillors in small ways to actually 
represent the interests of working class communities, and 
allows the collective provision of a wide range of services, 
and grant subsidies for local cultural production, have 
become abhorrent to the ruling capitalist class. They want 
to clip the wings of local government and, wherever 
possible, its services to be run by private companies. 
Crucial to these aims are moves to weaken democracy in a 
bid to make it harder for ordinary people, the working 
class, to use their voting power effectively. 


The Auckland super-city is the government’s model. A 
mayor and only 20 councillors for a population of 1.5 
million is a small number of representatives; and the few 
seats on the council do not make for wide representation 
of Auckland’s diverse communities. The 13 wards, a 
mixture of single-member and two-member, are huge, as 
big as parliamentary constituencies. At this scale 
councillors cannot but be remote from local 
communities. And with such huge wards it is too 
expensive to fight an election unless you are rich or have 
a lot of money behind you. The wards are skewed to give 
more representation to rural areas than urban. It is a 
system designed to curtail the ability of working-class 
communities to have an influence over their local 
council. There is no ‘local’ in this form of local 
government. The democratic deficit is supposed to be 
made up by a second tier of community boards, but these 
boards are powerless and were only instituted as a sop to 
popular democratic sensibilities. 

Much of this program has been enacted in the Local 
Government Act 2002 Amendment Act 2012 passed in 
December last year. The plans for dictatorial mayors will 
be included in legislation due year. The attack on 
democratic processes is remarkable. Mayors would have 
the powers to choose the deputy mayor, establish 
committees and appoint the chairpersons. Mayors would 
have the lead in the development of council policies and 
plans. The ‘strengthening of leadership’ intention is about 
less involvement by ordinary councillors, less scrutiny, 
and a system more conducive to the sanctioning of 
contracts being dished out to the private sector. 
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Local democracy 


After the Auckland super-city, the next 
stages of deform have continued to 
unfold. A Cabinet Paper last year, 
laughingly called "Better Local 
Government', set out the government's 
policy to tilt the economy even more 
towards the private sector. National's 
aims are wide-ranging. In brief they are 
to: 

- Limit what local councils may do 

- Cap councils' abilities to borrow and 
raise rates 

- Make mayors and councillors directly 
responsible for setting policies on staff 
numbers and pay, and requiring 
information to appear in annual reports 
in a standardized form. This would 
allow the compiling of league tables to 
shame councils that pay their workers 
‘too much'. 

- Make it easier for council 
amalg amations to succeed 

- Give mayors dictatorial powers 

- Give central government more powers 
to take over the r unning of local councils 


There are moves afoot for council amalgamations in 
Hawkes Bay, the Far North, the Bay of Plenty, Greater 
Wellington and other districts. Getting deform 
amalgamations through will not necessarily be 
straightforward for National to achieve. Turkeys don’t vote 
for Christmas. Existing councillors do not want to 
surrender their local political careers. There is no 
grounds well of support for amalgamation deforms 
amongst the general public. 

However, the law passed last year makes it easier for 
amalgamation proposals to succeed by not automatically 
requiring support in a poll. To get a poll on an 
amalgamation will now require a petition signed by 10% 
of electors in any one affected council district. There will 
be only 60 working days to gather the petition. If there is a 
poll, it will be taken across the whole affected area, 
instead of separate polls in each district requiring 
majorities. 

The most contentious amalgamations are likely to 
concern the Wellington region. The Greater Wellington 
Regional Council area currently has a second tier of eight 
local councils: Wellington City, Hutt, Upper Hutt, Porirua, 
Kapiti Coast and the three small councils of the 


Wairarapa. For those politicking for a super-city for the 
whole region, the wheels have already come off the 
wagon. The Greater Wellington and Porirua City councils 
backed the idea. They commissioned the Wellington 
Region Local Government Review Panel, chaired by Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, to produce deform proposals. Under the 
panel’s super-city recommendation the region’s existing 
107 elected mayors and councillors would be replaced by 
a mayor and just 10 councillors. Upper Hutt, Porirua, 
Kapiti Coast and the Wairarapa would each be 
represented by just one councillor. Similar to the 
Auckland set up, a fig-leaf for the democratic deficit 
would be provided by a second tier of “Local Area 
Councils”, which would have no revenue raising powers, 
no staff, nor much real influence. 

The whole-region super-city plan appears to be 
scuppered by opposition from Hutt and Wairarapa 
mayors and councillors, and division within Wellington 
City Council. Instead, there may well be three separate 
applications for new councils lodged soon. The Wairarapa 
councils look set to apply for a single unitary Wairarapa 
council. The Ttoo Hutt councils may apply to be a unitary. 
This leaves the cut-down super-city proposal to be a 
unitary council to replace Wellington City Council, Porirua 
City Council, Kapiti Coast District Council and Greater 
Wellington Regional Council. The latter proposal is being 
spearheaded by a working group chaired by Porirua 
councillor Ken Douglas. 

Yet Douglas was elected on the Labour ticket. It just goes 
to show how inconsistent the Labour Party can be in 
opposition to anti-democratic deforms. It is also worth 
noting that at national level Labour Leader David Shearer 
has come out in support of National’s aim to water-down 
parliamentary democracy by replacing three-year terms 
with four-year terms. 

Putting inconsistency aside, the main thing is that Labour 
and the Greens opposed the deforms in Parliament, and 
Wellington City Council Mayor Celia Wade-Brown is 
among those who oppose a super-city. The Council of 
Trade Unions and the PSA opposed the new law. There is 
potential for united work across the Left to campaign 
against anti-democratic amalgamation proposals. 
Wellington socialists must be ready to actively support 
petitions for polls. 

As revolutionary socialists, we in the International 
Socialist Organisation want to see existing parliamentary 
democracy replaced with a far more democratic system in 
which ordinary working people participate continuously 
to put in practice genuine active government by the 
people for the people. Nevertheless, the struggle towards 
our ultimate aims leads us to defend existing local 
democracy against those capitalist forces that are seeking 
to weaken it. Revolutionaries are the best fighters for 
reforms and defending them from deform. 

_Martin Gregory 
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Marxist theory 


Ain't nothing natural about 
sexism 



A major theme at the Hikoi at Waitangi this year was violence towards women. 


Marx's collaborator Engels wrote that "...the first class antagonism 
which appears in history coincides with the development of the 
antagonism between man and woman in monogamous marriage, 
and the first class oppression with that of the female sex by the 
male." 


So women’s oppression existed 
before the rise of capitalism, but 
has not always existed. It is not to 
do with innate differences and 
inequalities between the sexes, 
though, nor is it timeless: women’s 
oppression is a product of class 
society. To fight for women’s rights 
today, we need to understand this 
history. 

The ‘world historic defeat of the 
female sex’, as Engels put it, is 
clearly related to the rise of a class- 
based society. The reason why 
women’s oppression arises with 
class society is linked to the 


advances in the forces of 
production and the production of 
surplus. This surplus allowed some 
people to live above the subsistence 
level, but not enough for everyone 
to do so. This gave rise to an 
exploiting class and an exploited 
class. At the same time this allowed 
for the certain sections of society to 
be freed from the toil of subsistence 
living, which led to the further 
development of the forces of 
production, which is particularly 
important for the rise of women’s 
oppression. As British Marxist Chris 
Harman argued, 


“ ...the biological differences between 
men and women took on an importance 
they had never had before . Weighed 
down with the burden of child bearing, 
women tended to be channelled 
towards certain productive roles and 
away from others - away from those 
which provided access to the surplus. 

So for instance when societies move 
from hoe cultivation, which can be 
done by women despite the burden of 
pregnancy, to the use of heavy ploughs 
or to cattle rearing, women tend to be 
displaced from key productive roles, 
and the surplus comes to be controlled 
by males. ' J 
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Marxist theory 



Socialists and others picket anti-abortion protesters outside the Dunedin hospital last year. 


Nothing natural about nuclear families 


Of course the situation of women 
today is very different. Women's 
oppression changes with different 
forms of class society. A good 
place to start when looking at the 
systematic oppression of women 
under capitalism is the nuclear 
family. The nuclear family is the 
stronghold in the oppression of 
women. This economic unit of 
husband, wife and children 
reinforces and reproduces the 
gendered oppression and 
gendered stereotypes, where 
women take on the unpaid role of 
raising children and doing 
housework, even when doing 
work outside the home. Women’s 
work in the home is essential to 
the running of the profit system. 
As Margaret Benston argues, 


“In sheer quantity, household labour, 
including child care, constitutes a 
large amount of socially necessary 
production. Nevertheless in a society 
based on commodity production, it is 
not usually considered 'real work' since 
it is outside of trade and the market. ” 

The unpaid labour done by women 
directly benefits the ruling class as 
it maintains workers’ health and 
wellbeing so they are able to come 
to work and produce profit for the 
owning class. 

Therefore, if the nuclear family - or 
the ideal of the nuclear family 
regulating other family types - is an 
integral part of capitalism so is 
women’s role within it. The nuclear 
family arose with the rise of 
capitalism. This type of family 


structure is unique to capitalist 
society, a socially constructed 
economic unit formed out of the 
remnants of the patriarchal peasant 
family. The peasant family structure 
was destroyed as peasants were 
forced off their land and driven into 
the cities to work as labourers in 
the increasing number of factories. 
Men, women and children were 
expected to work long hour days 
for a subsistence wage. For many 
members of the working class, 
family did not exist. Marx and 
Engels talk in the Communist 
Manifesto about ‘the practical 
absence of the family among the 
proletarians’: early capitalism in 
Britain was so disruptive, and so 
destructive of workers’ lives, that 
social units broke down. 
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Marxist theory 
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Waitangi and women's liberation - Protesters at Waitangi highlight concerns 
about violence against women. Oppression doesn't fit neatly into any one box. 


work underpins 
profit system 


This was a problem for the 
capitalists. The number of peasants 
that could be sent to work in the 
factories was limited, as the 
capitalists soon found out. As the 
numbers began to dwindle in the 
countryside and as the factories 
continued to take the lives of 
workers, the problem of the 
reproduction of workers forced the 
capitalists to rethink the family. As 
Harman explains; 

“The capitalist class as a whole soon 
found this was undermining the basis of 
further accumulation - the 
reproduction of the working class. 

There had to be some way of making 
sure workers were able to refresh 
themselves for further work and of 
bringing up the next generation of 
workers so they could meet the physical 
and mental requirements of paid 
labour. Capitalism did not have the 
resources or technology? to provide for 
socialised reproduction ... ” 

Thus the nuclear family was 
created. This was the family 
structure which would provide the 
material needs for the current 
workers, while also reproducing 
and bringing up the next 
generation of workers. 

Certain elements of the older 
patriarchal family ideology were 
used, such as religious texts and 
rituals, to convince workers and 
individual capitalists of the new 
family structure. This had nothing 
to do with the desire of individual 
men to oppress women but was a 
necessity for the continuation of 
capitalism. The ideas were a 
justification for a change in 
organisation, in other words. It 
wasn't patriarchal ideology that 
drove this process, but the needs of 
the profit system. 


Working class women and their 
ability to have children are integral 
to the capitalist system. This is why 
capitalists worry about declining 
birth rates, to the extent that a 
Liberal Party politician in Australia 
once called on women to have ‘one 
for mum, one for dad, and one for 
the country.' This is what, in 
economic terms, women having 
children means: labour power is 
reproduced. Women’s role as 
domestic servants and mothers is 
cemented into capitalist ideology 
and is central to women’s 
oppression. 

This matters when we think about 
liberation. Although it is important 
to challenge sexist attitudes, 
fighting ideas alone will not tackle 
oppression. It is written in to the 
system’s logic. The liberation of 
working-class women cannot be 
won without a massive 
reorganisation of society, and a 
socialisation of the ‘private’ and 
‘domestic’ labour women do in 
housework and childrearing. 


Sexist ideas - promoted in the 
media, school, advertising - play a 
role in perpetuating this system, 
but they do not drive it. The 
ideology of oppression is imposed 
on the working class from above, 
from the ideologies of the capitalist 
class. As Marx states, “The ideas of 
the ruling class are in every epoch 
the ruling ideas, i.e. the class which 
is the ruling material force of 
society, is at the same time its 
ruling intellectual force.” 

Sisterhood is 
Powerful? 

Women are oppressed as women of 
course. Just think of the ‘glass 
ceiling’ and low female 
representation on boards of 
directors. But different classes 
experience oppression quite 
differently and have different 
interests in the system. 

Bourgeois women are oppressed 
quite differently from working class 
women as the burden of child 
rearing and house work is often 
taken up by servants and nannies. 
Many women bosses benefit from 
the ideology that sees women's 
work in cleaning and care 
undervalued and able to be kept at 
low pay 


This article has introduced some of the foundations of the Marxist theory of 
women's oppression: its location in capitalism; the role of the family; the 
needs of the system; ideology. We need this basis to understand the sources 
of women's oppression in order to be able to fight it. Future articles will 
examine the history of women fighting back, and will look at working-class 
women's organisation and struggles in the unions and socialist movement. 
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The struggle continues... on changing terrain 


Since the rise of capitalism, 
technological advancements have 
progressed forward in leaps and 
bounds. In mid-19th Century 
London, nearly 60% of infants died 
by the time they were five years old. 
At this time a women would be 
pregnant or nursing for most of her 
married life, as an average of eight to 
ten pregnancies was required to 
reproduce the next generation of 
labourers. As medicine and health 
care progressed there were fewer 
infant deaths and the health of the 
working class as a whole became a 
lot better. This meant women could 
have fewer babies and still the 
reproduction of the workers was not 
threatened. 

The control of reproduction through 
highly advanced and available 
contraceptives, such as the condom 
and the pill, reduced the burden of 
bearing and raising children. The 
advancement of medicine, health 
and contraception alone has meant 
that women do not have to be 
pregnant or nursing most of their 
adult life in order to produce the 
next generation of labourers. This 
has freed women to contribute to 
other areas of social life outside of 
the home. 

The endless toil of housework has 
also been revolutionised by 
technological advancements such 
as the washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, the refrigerator and the 
replacement of coal stoves with 
electric or gas equivalents. These 
advancements have not taken the 
women out of the isolation of being 


in the home nor freed her from 
oppression or responsibility of 
raising children; however they have 
allowed working class women to 
contemplate looking for paid work 
options outside of the home. 
Women’s participation in the paid 
workforce is much higher than it 
was a generation ago. So the picture 
of women’s lives has changed 
dramatically. 

This is not a story of simple 
advances, however. These 
technological advancements benefit 
capitalism as well as women. The 


potential surplus value created by 
the technological advancements 
described above and the availability 
of a more efficient childcare (i.e. one 
worker looking after 10 children 
instead of five potential workers 
looking after 10 children), has meant 
women are freed up to participate in 
waged work. There has been a long¬ 
term tendency for the number of 
women in paid work to grow. 
Harman argues: 

"The capitalist state, charged with 
maintaining the underlying conditions 
needed for capital accumulation, has 
been forced in all countries to respond 
to this change. It has had increasingly to 
take measures itself designed to 
complement the family in the 
reproduction of labour power - the 


provision of welfare benefits, preschool 
education, and so on. ” 

Throughout capitalist history 
working class women have been 
building on the gains made from 
previous struggles, the changes have 
been cumulative. As women have 
entered in the workforce in 
increasing numbers in the past 
century they have made demands to 
make it possible to also fulfil their 
role in the home. As it has become 
more possible for women to gain 
employment and an independent 
income their complete dependence 


on their husbands was called into 
question. Women have demanded 
for better contraceptives, legal safe 
abortions and demanded that men 
take on some of the domestic 
chores that were traditionally 
‘women’s work’. 

In most industrialised countries 
today, only about one third of 
households consist of a man and 
woman with their children. Single 
mothers are not uncommon and 
although they have benefited from 
the advancements made during 
capitalism, they still face the sexist 
discriminations of lower wages, 
expensive childcare, inadequate 
welfare from state and are often 
targeted in government spending 
cuts. 

Rowan McArthur 


"This is not a story of simple advances, 
however. These technological advancements 
benefit capitalism as well as women," 
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Marxist theory 


Why the Working Class? 



Service andfood workers strike! The service sector of the NZ economy has grown while 
traditional metal-bashing blue collar work has declined, but joining unions and taking strike 
action is still the best way for a worker to get ahead 


'The emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves" - so 
reads the first sentence of the rules to of the First 
International Workingmen's Association, one of the 
first ever organizations to unite workers 
internationally. This formulation is at the heart of 
Marxist and socialist politics, but what does it mean? 


Marxists put the working class at the 
centre of their worldview because 
workers exist at the very centre of the 
capitalist system. Workers are the 
people with their hands on the 
leavers and gears in workplaces all 
around the world, and as such are 
the very source of capitalist profits. 
They are essential to the 
transformation of society, because by 
withdrawing their labour they can 
confront the capitalist class and win. 
But for Marxists, the struggle of the 
working class is all-important not 
only because workers struggle 
against capitalists, but because in 
struggling for their interests the 
working class has the potential to 
lead a general struggle against every 
sort of oppression that has it’s origins 
in class domination - a struggle for 
socialism. 


Who is the 
working class? 

When they acknowledge that it exists 
at all, capitalist commentators have a 
wide variety of contrasting and 
conflicting ways of defining the 
“working class.” Some define it as 
the section of society that has the 
lowest income - as opposed to the 
“middle” and “upper” classes. 

Others define it by occupation or 
lifestyle - typically stereotyping 
workers as straight, male and 
employed in performing manual 
labour. Marxists reject these 
definitions as being arbitrary, 
imprecise and superficial definitions 
that obscure as much as they reveal. 

When Marxists talk about class, we 
are talking about the ways in which 


people interact with one 
another in the world of 
production. In other 
words, we are talking 
about how the world of 
work is organised 
through the whole of 
society. Workers have a 
very specific relationship 
to production: we are the 
people who must sell 
their ability to labour in 
order to live. Workers 
lack ownership or control 
over the means of 
production - the 
factories, mines, offices 
etc. and the machinery 
that is contained therein 
- a fact which compels us 
to keep coming back to 
the workplace, day in and 
day out, so we can get the 
wage or salary that they 
need. We stand in 
contrast to capitalists, 
who derive their wealth 
from ownership of the 
means of production, the 
raw materials and 
ultimately, the fruits of the 
workers’ labour. This 
arrangement leaves 
workers with little or no 
say over how they work - 
the capitalist gets to decide what will 
be produced, how much will be made 
and when and where it will be done. 
Inside the workplace, the worker is 
not free. 

Because of their control over 
production, capitalists are able to 
profit from the labour of workers. 
Workers’ labour is used to create new 
goods and services that the capitalist 
is able to sell for more than their 
original value. This is what Marxists 
mean when we say that workers are 
exploited. The amount of profit a 
capitalist can make is limited only by 
the amount of labour he is able to 
employ, and so the capitalist has an 
interest in squeezing everything that 
he can out of the worker. They try to 
extend exploitation as long as 
possible, making the workers under 
his command work as long and as 
hard as possible. _ 
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Heart of the class: The Meatworkers ' Union, with support of some iwi organisations and the CTU, survived a three-month 
long lockout against the notorious Talley's company in 2012. 


But workers don’t benefit from any 
extra exploitation. It’s not as if you 
get paid a higher hourly rate simply 
because you work longer hours. A 
worker’s interest is to lessen the 
exploitation that they are subjected 
to, by campaigning for a higher 
wage, limiting working hours or 
gaining greater social benefits (e.g. 
pensions, healthcare plans, 
holidays etc). The capitalist’s 
interest in maximising profits and 
the worker’s attempts to gain a 
semblance of control over their own 
life inevitably come into conflict. 

As individuals, however, workers are 
weak because they are each 
responsible for the operation of only 
a small part of what is a massive 
factory system. Conflict with the 
capitalist thus encourages workers 
to combine together to defend their 
interests. Only by overcoming the 
capitalist drive to competition and 
organising collectively can we fight 
successfully against any capitalist. 
Once this begins to happen, the 
conflict between capitalist and 
worker becomes increasingly 
generalised and takes on more and 
more the character of a 
confrontation between the whole of 


the working class on one hand, and 
the whole of the capitalist class on 
the other. It becomes what Marxists 
call class struggle. 

The modern 
working class 

A key feature of the working class 
today is what is known as the 
“white-collar” working class - 
workers employed in administrative 
and service work in an office, 
school, retail outlet or government 
department. Some view these 
occupations as not truly “working 
class” and critics claim that 
Marxism is outdated because the 
number of “traditional” or “blue- 
collar” workers employed in 
manufacturing has declined (at 
least in the West). 

Indeed the working class has 
undergone massive changes since 
the majority of western workers 
were employed in manufacturing 
industry in the 1950s. Starting in 
the 1970s, global capitalism was 
restructured in response to a crisis 
in profitability (not unlike the 
economic crisis today). 


Unprofitable industries were closed 
down and moved to places where 
labour cost was lower - automotive 
factories in Detroit for instance, 
closed and downsized while new 
ones were opened in Alabama, 
where wages were lower and 
workers had fewer union rights. 
Low-wage economies like Poland, 
China and Indonesia became 
powerhouses of manufacturing and 
new products like microwave ovens, 
computers and mobile phones were 
invented that provided new outlets 
for investment. 

The changes in capitalism resulted 
in changes to the working class. 
More workers in the west were 
employed in transporting, selling 
and servicing the new goods, and in 
administering the giant capitalist 
empires that were built on them. 

But their fundamental relationship 
to the means of production hasn’t 
changed. Basically, the new white- 
collar workers are necessary 
additions to the same system of 
production in which their blue- 
collar cousins work. And recent 
strikes at supermarket distribution 
centres, call centres and fast food 
outlets show that they can be 
organised in the same way as well. 
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The class struggle and socialism 


Because it is in their interest to 
organise collectively, workers also 
have a greater interest in equality for 
all than other sections of society. 
Artificial divisions in society such as 
those based on race, gender, 
ethnicity or sexual orientation serve 
to fragment the working class and in 
doing so render a great service to the 
cause of exploitation. To organise 
effectively therefore, workers must 
overcome divisions in their own 
ranks fostered as racism, sexism and 
homophobia. 

An example of how social divisions 
of this type benefit the capitalist 
class can be seen in the organisation 
of shift-work at many supermarkets. 
The managers of many 
supermarkets quite consciously 
organise the various shifts along 
ethnic lines. One shift (typically an 
evening or late-night one) will be 
staffed predominantly by Indians, 
for example, and another by Pakeha 
workers. A third shift might be 
staffed by Maori and older Pakeha. 
By separating the workers thus, the 
manager is able to re-affirm their 
sense of what makes them different 


from one-another and makes it 
more difficult for workers in one 
shift to communicate and organise 
collectively with workers in another. 
The manager is thus able to take 
out a sort of insurance policy 
against union organising and may 
even gain a pool of reserves that can 
be drawn upon in the event of 
industrial action. To defeat this 
tactic, workers have to be prepared 
to organise across any such barriers 
that may be put in their way, and so 
fighting against racism, sexism, 
homophobia and the like is a key 
task of the workers’ movement. 


Workers also have an interest in 
defending public goods such as 
universal healthcare, free education 
and a decent welfare system against 
cuts and capitalist drives for 
privatization. Because their income 
is limited by the hours available for 
work, combining all the resources of 
society in the state provision of 


services is in the workers’ favour. 
Private education and healthcare is 
often prohibitively expensive, and 
the more the goods that society 
produces and distributes in a co¬ 
operative, equal manner, the more 
available they are to workers. 

The current structures of the welfare 
state (or at least, what remains of it) 
are the result of previous struggles. 
Without the struggles of workers’ 
and other social protests (in which 
workers have often played a key role), 
we wouldn’t have a minimum wage, 
sick pay, annual leave, union rights, 


health and safety regulations, 
environmental protections, publicly- 
funded healthcare, universal 
suffrage... the list goes on. Even 
Labour Day began life not as a 
public holiday but as part of a 
campaign in favour of the 8-hour 
working day. 


"...fighting against racism, sexism, 
homophobia and the like is a key task 
of the workers' movement." 
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To support the Ngati Whatua led occupation of Takaparawha (Bastion point), the 
Auckland Trades Council put a ban on any construction work developers wanted 
to do on the site. 


One solution: Revolution! 


New Zealand’s history - like that of 
all nations - has been punctuated 
throughout by workers struggles. 

The great maritime strike of 1890, to 
the coalminers strike at Blackball in 
1908, the 1912 Waihi miners’ strike, 
the 1951 waterfront lockout, the 
strikes that defeated wage freezes in 
1968 and 1976-77, the waves of 
strikes (often alongside protest 
action) in 1969-70 and 1976, and the 
strike movement against the 
retrograde ‘Employment Contracts 
Act’ in 1991 are just some of the 
greatest examples. Some of these 
struggles were successful and others 
went down in defeat. But none of 
them stands alone. Working-class 
struggle comes in tidal waves of 
radicalisation and discontent that 
leave the working class better 
organised and more aware of its 
collective interests than it was 
before. It was a wave of strikes lead 
by coal and gold miners in 1908- 
1913 that created New Zealand’s first 
militant union federation - the 
“red” Federation of Labour. 

Struggles in the 1970s - in which 
working class organisations played 
a key role - gave enormous energy 
to a whole variety of social 
movements, including those for 
women’s liberation, gay and lesbian 
rights, for tino rangatiratanga and 
for the environment. 

In fact, the working class in New 
Zealand has a long and proud 
tradition of struggling for every 
aspect of social justice above and 
beyond the interests of workers 
themselves. Working class activists 
were central in the struggles for 
universal suffrage at the turn of the 
20th century, for example, and were 
key fighters against militarism and 
conscription during the First World 
War. Riots by unemployed workers 
during the depression helped 
accelerate the adoption of social 
welfare and organised in their 
unions, workers were a powerful 
force supporting militant struggles 
of the 1970s such as the occupation 
of Takaparawha (Bastion Point) in 
and the campaign to keep nuclear¬ 
armed warships off our shores. 


As much as has been achieved by 
workers movements in Aotearoa and 
around the world, history does not 
stand still and the capitalists are 
always trying to gain the upper- 
hand with a counter-offensive 
aimed at driving down workers’ 
living standards, smashing their 
organisations and destroying hard- 
won rights. The neoliberal reforms 
of the 1980s and 90s that we 
described earlier were one such 
offensive. Over that period, union 
membership declined and many 
rights workers previously had went 
with it. Overtime rates for example, 
are a thing of the past in many 
industries and wages are little 
higher in real terms than they were 
30 years ago. New Zealand workers 
now work some of the longest hours 
in the OECD. 

If workers’ struggle is not to become 
a labour of Siphysis (the ancient 
Greek character who continuously 
rolled a bolder back up a hill after it 
rolled down), workers must 
overthrow the whole capitalist 
system in a worker-made revolution. 
If they are to have any chance of 


success, such a revolution must 
generalise all the lessons workers 
have learnt in their long history of 
struggle. It must be a revolution not 
only for workers rights, but against 
all the oppression that people suffer 
under capitalism. Inside the 
working class itself are the most 
diverse elements of society - 
workers are Maori and Pakeha, 

Asian and Pasifika, gay and straight, 
woman and men. The capitalist 
class uses oppression - sexism, 
racism, homophobia and all forms 
of bigotry and inequality to divide 
the working class and prevent us 
from rising up, so a revolution that 
doesn’t liberate all of society is not a 
revolution for workers either. 

Political action by workers is the key 
to obtaining a socialist society that 
will end oppression forever, which is 
why the working class has such a 
central place in Marxist politics. 

As Karl Marx himself wrote - 
“Workers of the world: Unite!” 


Cory Anderson 
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Workers Can Change Egypt 
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Protest on May Day, International Workers' Day, 2011 in Egypt . 


Millions in Egypt came back onto the streets 
on 8 July to demand justice for the families 
of the martyrs killed during the uprising, 
and a purge of the interior ministry. 


The scale of the protests quickly 
forced Essam Sharaf s government 
onto the defensive. It granted 
concessions, but the protesters have 
not yet made a decisive 
breakthrough. 

Now it is vital for workers to act as 
workers in support of the demands 
of 8 July. They did this in the days 
before dictator Hosni Mubarak fell. 
Strikes taking place at the moment 
show the power workers have. 

Overnight on 20 July thousands of 
airport workers launched a 
lightning strike. They blocked the 
main road to the airport over the 
proposed appointment of a former 
chief of the Egyptian air force as 
minister of civil aviation. 

Other demands included an end to 
the appointment of former military 
officers to head departments at the 
civil aviation ministry and wage 
parity with Egypt Air workers. 


Al-Ahram newspaper noted that 
workers agreed to suspend their 
action only “after a long meeting 
with air marshal Reda Hafez, the 
current commander of the Egyptian 
air force, who promised to meet all 
protesters’ demands in 72 hours”. 

The air traffic controllers, who first 
flexed their muscles with a strike 
and sit-in back in February, have 
founded a union of their own. 

They’ve been joined by pilots, 
maintenance workers, ground staff 
and flight crews. Suddenly, the 
question of who controls Cairo 
International Airport is not so 
simple. 

This is a real problem for those in 
power. 

When workers go on strike they 
deploy their collective social power 
against the boss. By doing so, they 
hit at the very essence of capitalism. 


Demonstrations, occupations, bread 
riots, attacks on police 
stations-these are all ways the poor, 
oppressed and excluded can make 
those in power take notice of their 
demands. 

But they lack workers’ power to 
disrupt the machinery at the heart 
of capitalism itself. And when 
workers refuse to work at the 
direction of the boss, it does more 
than disrupt the flow of profits. 

It threatens to fracture the system of 
political and social controls that 
bosses as a class rely on to keep 
themselves in power. 

Power 

In Egypt today it is easy to see 
concrete examples of how relatively 
small groups of organised workers 
are using their power to defend 
themselves. 

The 3,000 or so members of the 
Cairo Public Transport Authority 
Workers union would not even fill a 
small comer of Tkhrir Square. But 
from the point of view of the state, 
they are not just another group of 
protesters. 
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Since February alone they have 
organised three strikes which shut 
down the Cairo bus network. 

The generals have locked up 
thousands of workers, and are 
dragging trade unionists before the 
courts. 

But they cannot take away workers’ 
collective social power to paralyse 
the economy and stop large parts of 
the state itself from functioning. 

There can scarcely be a major 
workplace in Egypt which did not 
experience some form of workers’ 
protest in February when Mubarak 
fell. 

Moreover, there is often a direct link 
between those workplaces which 
have the most active traditions of 
strikes and those with the strongest 
union organisation. 

In a revolution, strikes can quickly 
take on dimensions which go far 
beyond the “bread and butter” 
issues of workplace relations, pay 
and conditions. 

On 5 July the governor of 
Alexandria, Egypt’s second city, tried 
to transfer two council workers in a 
bid to stop them speaking out 
against plans to reinstate members 
of the old ruling party. 

One of the workers was Farag 
Sha’aban, the elected secretaiy of 
the council in the city’s western 
quarter. 

Local government workers in the 
area struck and locked the head of 
the council, an unelected general, 
out of the building. 

When he attempted to break his 
way back in with a gang of thugs, 
they chased him away. 

A few days later, with huge protests 
and square occupations across 
Egypt, the same workers announced 
another strike and hundreds of 
them joined the sit-in in Sa’ad 
Zaghlul Square. 


Now, in addition to calling for the 
resignation of the governor, they 
added their voices to the hundreds 
of thousands calling for the 
downfall of Sharafs government. 

They also took another step-electing 
Farag Sha’aban as a replacement for 
their old boss as head of the council. 

A strike in defence of a whistle¬ 
blowing colleague suddenly 
became something much bigger-a 
means to remake a small part of the 
Egyptian state from below. 

Likewise, the struggle at the airport 
is intimately connected to the 
revival of the mass movement in the 
streets since 8 July. 

Airport workers’ unions organised a 
march from the occupation in 
T&hrir Square on 16 July to the 
cabinet offices demanding the 
resignation of the previous minister 
of civil aviation because of his links 
to the old regime. 


Alternative 

First, it intensifies the interaction 
between economic and political 
aspects of the struggle. 

Second, it dramatically increases 
workers’ confidence and sense of 
their own power. 

Finally, the process of organising 
mass strikes in a revolutionary 
situation begins to build 
institutions which can form the 
foundation for a democratic 
alternative to the existing state. 

The council of workers’ deputies 
(“soviet”) created during the mass 
strikes of the 1905 Russian 
Revolution was one example of 
this kind of institution. 

As Trotsky explained, “the 
substance of the soviet was its 
effort to become an organ of public 
authority”. This effort was a natural 


"...the disruptive and the organising power of 
strikes to achieve the goals of the revolution 
seems to have a compelling force in Egypt at 

the moment." 


And the cabinet reshuffle which has 
sparked this new round of more 
militant action was directly a result 
of the huge pressure on Sharaf and 
the military council from the 
occupation in T&hrir Square and 
other cities. 

These examples show that this is not 
a question of counterposed 
tactics-strikes and occupations. Nor 
is the key issue about competing 
and separate social and democratic 
demands. 

Rather it is about understanding that 
using what the Russian 
revolutionary Leon Trotsky called 
“proletarian methods” to achieve the 
goals of the revolution rapidly 
accelerates three processes. 


and logical consequence of the 
success of the strikes in disrupting 
and disorganising the existing 
government. 

Using both the disruptive and the 
organising power of strikes to 
achieve the goals of the revolution 
seems to have a compelling force in 
Egypt at the moment. 

And the need to act is urgent, as 
January’s attacks on demonstrators 
from T&hrir show. 

The landscape of the Egyptian 
workers’ movement is changing 
daily. 

Anne Alexander 

[You can read a full version of this article at 
Socialist Worker; 
http://social istworker. co. uk/art.php ?id=25508] 
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Israel's apartheid 



Graffiti from Israel's apartheid wall in the West Bank 

Continued from back cover 


denial of members of a racial group 
the right to life, the inflicting of 
arbitrary arrest, illegal 
imprisonment, serious bodily 
and/or mental harm (such as 
torture or degrading punishment). It 
is also identified with the 
exploitation of racial groups by 
forced labour and the imposition of 
living conditions aimed at 
destruction - in part or whole - of 
the group. 

Article Ttoo also identifies apartheid 
as the implementation of “any 
legislative measures and other 
measures calculated to prevent a 
racial group or groups from 
participation in the political, social, 
economic and cultural life of the 
country”. It also notes that apartheid 
is constituted by “denying to 
members of a racial group or 
groups basic human rights and 
freedoms”, with this including the 
right to nationality, education, 
employment, freedom of opinion 
and expression, peaceful assembly 
and association, freedom of 
residence and movement, including 
the right to leave and return to their 
country. 


The Convention also recognises 
apartheid as “any measure 
including legislative measures, 
designed to divide the population 
along racial lines by the creation of 
separate reserves and ghettos for 
the members of racial group or 
groups, the prohibition of mixed 
marriages among members of 
various racial groups, the 
expropriation of landed property 
belonging to a racial group or 
groups”. 

Israel’s apartheid 

Zionists (those who argue for a 
Jewish state in Palestine) and 
apologists for Israel have attempted 
to deny Israel’s apartheid nature. 
However, while Israel hasn't sought 
to impose exactly the same 
apartheid regime as existed in South 
Africa, it does bestow a system of 
rights and privileges according to 
ethnic and religious identity, which 
fits with the UN definition. 

According to Israeli human rights 
organisation, Adalah - the Legal 
Centre for Arab Minority Rights in 
Israel - there are more than 30 laws 


within Israel which legalise 
discrimination against Israel's non- 
Jewish citizens. The laws cover areas 
such as marriage and family matters, 
employment, education, land, 
property and political activity. 

In 2012, Adalah noted that there has 
been a sharp increase in these laws 
since 2011, with an additional 23 
discriminatory laws and bills either 
being passed or tabled in the Israeli 
Knesset (parliament). Once such law 
which was passed in June 2011 
legalised “admission committees” in 
approximately 700 Israeli towns built 
on “state land” in the Negev and 
Galilee. These committees, which 
include quasi-govemment 
organisations such as the Jewish 
Agency, have the full discretion to 
reject individuals if they are deemed 
“unsuitable to the sociallife of the 
community...or social and cultural 
fabric of the town”. As Adalah notes 
this is used to filter out Palestinians 
and other Arabs, as well as other 
marginalised groups, thus legally 
legitimising the exclusion of entire 
ethnic groups from Israeli townships. 

Another such apartheid law is the 
Citizenship and Entry into Israel Law 
(Temporary Provision) which was 
first enacted in 2003. This law 
prohibits the granting of citizenship 
and residency status to Palestinians 
from the Occupied Territories, as well 
as Arabs from Iran, Lebanon, Syria 
and Iraq, who are married to Israeli 
citizens. According to Adalah, the 
law specifically affects Palestinian 
citizens of Israel, who make up 
approximately 20 percent of the 
state’s population, preventing 
thousands of families being able to 
live together. 

In March 2012, the United Nations 
Committee for the Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination (UN CERD) 
called on Israel to end its systemic 
and legalised discrimination against 
Palestinian citizens of Israel. The 
Committee called on Israel to 
rescind all discriminatory laws and 
bills “to ensure non-Jewish 
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communities' equal access to work 
and social benefits as well as 
political participation” and to 
“eradicate all forms of segregation 
between Jewish and non-Jewish 
communities”. In particular, the UN 
committee criticised Israel's 
enactment of the Admissions 
Committee Law and called for the 
revoking of the Citizenship and Entry 
law. 

Israel refused. 

Israel's apartheid regime is not a 
recent invention but has been in 
place since 1948. One of the first laws 
passed by the newly-established 
Israeli state was the “Absentees” 
property law. This allowed for the 
confiscation of land and property 
which had belonging to more 1 
million Palestinians who had been 
forced to flee their homes by Zionist 
militias in 1948. 

Of these refugees 750,000 became 
externally displaced in neighbouring 
Arab countries, while 150,000 
became internally displaced inside 
the newly formed Israeli state. The 
law prevents Palestinians from 
reclaiming their homes, property and 
land. This is true not just for those 
externally displaced, but also those 
internally displaced Palestinian 
refugees who subsequently became 
Israeli citizens. The Palestinian 
homes, property and land 
confiscated by Israel was 
immediately handed over to Jewish 
immigrants and ex-soldiers, with 
more than 170,000 resettled by the 
end of July 1948 in Palestinian homes. 

In 1949, Israel introduced martial law 
and other “security” laws that only 
applied to the Palestinian citizens of 
Israel. Unlike Jewish citizens, 
Palestinians were subject to regular 
curfew and couldn't leave or enter 
their own towns without permits. In 
addition, restrictions were placed on 
their education and employment; 
political activity and organisations 
were banned. While Martial Law 
formally ended in 1966, Israel has 
continued its apartheid practices. 


Since 1967, Palestinians living the 
West Bank, Gaza and East Jerusalem 
have been forced to live under military 
occupation. Since that time, Israel 
issued more than 3000 military 
regulations to “govern” Palestinians in 
these territories. These military orders, 
which can be issued at the whim of a 
military commander, don't need to be 
publicised. They affect every aspect of 
Palestinian daily life, including legal 
identity, education, employment, 
health care, housing, freedom of 
movement and political activity 

Palestinians don't have any recourse 
to challenge these laws. One military 
law enacted in 1970 (Military Order 
378) authorised the use of 
“Administrative Detention”, allows for 
the detention and arrest large 
numbers of Palestinian civilians 
without charge or trail. In 1988, the 
military order was amended, allowing 
for Palestinians to now be detained 
under Administrative Detention 
without designating a maximum 
period of time for incarceration 
without charge or trail. Under this 
regime, detained Palestinians, along 
with the lawyers, have no right to 
know what they are accused of and no 
right to access the military 'evidence' 
being used against them. 

According to Addameer, the 
Palestinian Prisoner Support and 
Human Rights Association, more than 
40 percent of the male Palestinian 
population, including minors, of the 
Occupied Territories has been 
detained since 1967. According to both 
Israeli and Palestinian human rights 
organisations, nearly all Palestinian 
political prisoners - both male and 
female, including minors - have 
suffered torture while imprisoned by 
Israel. Addameer notes that “Physical 
and psychological torture against 
Palestinian and Arab prisoners has 
been a distinguishing factor of Israeli 
occupation since 1967”. The 
Association estimates that since 
beginning of the first Palestinian 
intifada in 1987, at least 30,000 
Palestinians have been tortured by 
Israel. 


Palestinians are also subject to other 
forms of punitive punishment and 
restrictions under Israel's military 
apartheid regime in the Occupied 
Territories, including the regular 
destruction of Palestinian homes, land 
and agricultural crops, as well as the 
restriction of freedom of movement 
and the prevention of using roads or 
entering areas reserved only for Jewish 
colonial-settlers. In addition, under this 
apartheid regime Palestinians’ water 
resources and land are regularly 
confiscated and redirected for Jewish 
only use in illegal Israeli colonies. 

Resistance 

Palestinians, however, have continued 
to struggle against Israel apartheid 
and racist regime both inside Israel 
and the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories, as well as internationally 
In 2005, Palestinian civil society 
issued a called for an international 
Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions 
(BDS) campaign against Israel. The 
campaign, inspired by the struggle of 
South Africans against apartheid, calls 
for international solidarity and 
resistance to Israel's oppression of the 
Palestinians by enacting non-violent 
punitive measures against Israel until 
it complies with international law and 
recognises the Palestinian people's 
right to self-determination. 

In the last eight years, the campaign 
has grown in leaps in bound and has 
been supported by people of 
conscience all over the world. In 
particular, it has gained widespread 
support in South Africa, with many 
former activists and opponents of 
South Africa's apartheid regime 
calling for an end to Israel’s apartheid 
system. 

All anti-racists should support the 
struggle of the Palestinians against 
apartheid. As the US civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King famously said, 
“Injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere.” 

Kim Bullimore 

Socialist Alternative: www.sa.org.au 
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Since its founding in 1948, Israel 
has been an openly racist and 
apartheid state, using both 
legally sanctioned 
discrimination and military 
force to ethnically cleanse and 
oppress the indigenous 
Palestinian people. It has 
imposed an apartheid system 
both inside the Zionist state and 
in the Palestinian territories that 
it seized in 1967. 


What is apartheid? 

The United Nations definition of 
apartheid was enshrined in the 
1973 International Convention 
on the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime of 
Apartheid. Article Two of the 
1973 Convention identifies 
apartheid as not only being the 
denial of members of a racial 
group the right to life, the... 
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